THE   CONFIDENTIAL  APPROACH
illustrious example was to be followed by all the others.
Every day they had to banquet, dance, dine, hunt, go to
the theater and concert, while the money that had not been
spent on powder and bullets was wasted on candles,
flowers, and champagne. This senseless yet necessary carni-
val had at least one advantage: in the heat and tumult
of the festivities, the strict formality of the Old Regime
was being relaxed. A certain amount of freedom existed,
thanks to which Europe would find herself more easily. A
Frenchman, who had gone to Vienna on a nonpolitical
visit toward the end of September, has given an eyewitness
account of the first fancy dress ball given by the Court
It was a "brilliant tapestry of people" in which the experts
sought to recognize in the crowd of dominos, by shape or
carriage, the figures of the Russian Emperor, the Prussian
King, the Bavarian King, the King of Wiirttemberg, Eu-
gfene de Beauharnais. Leading off from the great ballroom
were small salons in which kings and ministers, in domino
but with masks removed, discussed the affairs of Europe,
continuing the negotiations which they had initiated else-
where.2 Sovereigns and plenipotentiaries could meet each
other unofficially in these various salons and carry on their
negotiations while everyone was enjoying himself. This
was a particularly useful method in the case of the sov-
erigns, because during the festivities they could be sought
out by the ministers without the latter going through the
formality of asking for an audience. The art of accosting
a sovereign on his way through one of the salons and
engaging his attention, became an important factor in
diplomacy during the Congress.
Such was the "confidential approach" thought up by the
cautious and subtle Mettemich. It was immediately ap-
plied by the four Allies to the problems of Poland and
Saxony, but in the greatest secrecy8 and to the total ex;
2 De La Garde, Conies et souvenirs du Congrts de Vienne (Brussels,
1843), I, 2$ et seq.
a On the secrecy of the negotiations between the great powers during
this period, see the interesting account published by Wefl, op. c&, I, 363,